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AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

The  World's  Fair  has  brought  many 
visitors  to  the  metropolitan  area,  many  of 
whom  have  taken  advantage  of  the  guided 
tours  through  New^  York  Hospital.  During 
the  month  of  July  there  were  representatives 
from  Sweden,  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Germany,  Turkey,.  Austria  Hungary,  Spain, 
India,  South  Africa  and  South  America. 

Visitors  from  twenty-six  states  of  the 
Union  also  took  a  tour  of  inspection.  A 
splendid  representation  of  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.!  Having  completed  the  tour  one 
of  the  visitors  replied,  "I'm  overwhelmed — 
words  cannot  describe  it — This  is  without  a 
doubt  the  best  equipped  hospital  I've  seen  or 
ever  hope  to  see."  Have  you  seen  New  York 
Hospital  ?  Why  not  call"  (REgent  4-6000— 
Ext.  251)  today  for  an  appointment.  The 
tours  of  inspection  are  conducted  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  2:00  P.M.  and 
3:30  P.M.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  3:30 
P.M.  only. 

THE  COLLEGE  CORNER 

On  September  18th,  at  3:30  P.M.,  in  the 
Medical  College  Auditorium,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  will  conduct  its 
forty-second  opening  exercises.  Dr.  Wilson 
G.  Smillie,  Professor  of  Public  Health  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  has  been  invited  to 
give  the  Address  of  Welcome  at  which  time 
eighty-two  new  students  will  be  enrolled 
and  become  part  of  a  student  body  of  two- 
hundred  ninety-one  future  M.D.'s.  The 
Pulse  takes  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
these  new  students  to  this  combined  Institu- 
tion of  learning.  May  they  take  advantage 
of  the  many  opportunities  offered  them. 

The  incoming  class  of  students  will  arrive 
from  their  homes  located  in  fourteen  dififer- 
ent  states  of  the  Union,  including  states  as 
far  west  as  California,  Texas,  and  Mon- 
tana, and  from  IVIaine  in  the  East. 


MAY  WE  PRESENT 


If  vou  like  people,  you'll  generally  find 
the\'  like  vou. 


The  man  who  wou'd  lift  others  must  be 
uplifted  himself,  and  he  who  would  com- 
mand others  must  learn  to  obey. 


GEORGE  W.  WHEELER,  M.D. 

To  offer  you  a  thumb  nail  sketch  of  a 
doctor  of  affirmative  modesty  falls  to  our 
lot  with  this  issue.  For  most  of  us.  Dr. 
George  W.  Wheeler  absorbed  the  superin- 
tendency  of  our  institution  so  smoothly  that 
we  hardly  knew  he  was  there.  Albeit  on 
October  1,  1938,  a  quiet  spoken  man  with 
a  genuine  indulgence  toward  his  fellows 
accepted  and  has  adequately  handled  the 
medical  generalship  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital. 

HE  REPORTS :— Born  in  Buffalo, 
graduated  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege 1907  ;  completed  interneship  New  York 
Hospital  1909,  followed  by  private  practice 
in  Genesee  County  in  upper  New  York 
State ;  returned  to  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College  as  an  instructor  in  Bacteriology, 
in  which  field  he  also  became  associated 
again  with  the  New  York  Hospital  in  1915; 
brief  military  career  during  latter  part  of 
World  War  at  Camp  Wheeler  in  Georgia 
and  Camp  Sherman  in  Ohio;  became  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  Bacteriology  at  Cornell  in 
1923;  continued  work  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital where  he  built  the  Bacteriology  lab- 
oratory from  scratch  to  a  group  of  four 
technicians;    as    Superintendent    now  his 


thoughts  and  advice  still  wander  up  to  the 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  a  past  president  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  Alumni  Association, 
as  we  might  well  expect,  holds  membership 
in  the  Bacteriological  Club  of  New  York, 
the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  the 
American  Society  of  Immunology  and  the 
American  Bacteriological  Society. 

MAY  WE  ADD:— The  doctor,  an  ex- 
cellent teacher,  has  a  remarkable  memory 
for  faces ;  rumor  has  it  that  after  two  weeks 
of  a  semester  he  knew  and  remembered  his 
students  by  their  first  names  —  no  absent 
minded  professor  here.  He's  human  too; 
for  after  the  fourth  consecutive  long  winded 
telephone  conversation,  there  is  a  look  of 
dire  exasperation  on  the  doctor's  face,  al- 
though we  doubt  that  the  feeling  may  have 
been  interpreted  as  such  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  Does  urbanity  arise  from  the 
tranquility  "Far  above  Cayuga's  Waters" 
or  from  a  long  association  with  growth  of 
the  New  York  Hospital? 


BASEBALL 


This  first  season  for  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital's baseball  team  has  come  to  a  close. 
Uniforms  and  equipment  have  been  safely 
tucked  away  for  a  bright  and  early  start 
next  year. 

The  record  for  the  year  stands  at  eight 
wins,  six  losses  and  two  ties.  There  have 
been  much  less  formidable  inaugural  years. 

The  season  wound  up  on  Tuesday,  Aug- 
ust 22,  in  the  Queensboro  Oval.  On  that 
occasion  Fred  Denecke  won  a  12  to  1  victory 
over  the  City  Home  team  from  Welfare 
Island.  Frank  Krai  graced  the  contest  with 
a  home  run. 

Hitting  honors  for  the  season  rests  reason- 
ably on  the  brow  of  Captain  Ed  Stedronsky. 
We  also  hear  that  Gerry  Bergen  did  a  bit 
handy  fielding  around  the  number  two  sack. 

Thoughts  now  turn  to  winter  athletic 
activities.  Plans  for  a  basketball  team  and 
swimming  accomodations  are  now  being 
considered.  More  definite  word  will  be 
around  shortly. 
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CIVIC  PRIDE 

How  many  of  us  think  of  our  hospital 
as  a  community  with  a  population  of  about 
5,000  in  which  we  are  spending  about  eight 
hours  or  more  every  day  ?  How  many  of  us 
feel  any  responsibility  toward  this  com- 
munity beyond  those  specifically  called  for 
in  the  position  we  are  filling? 

Can  any  community  thrive  and  flourish 
if  each  inhabitant  does  not  feel  an  interest 
in  and  a  responsibility  toward  the  group  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  toward  his  own  special 
job  in  the  group? 

We  have  beautiful  buildings,  unusuallv 
equipped,  with  attractive  landscaping  wher- 
ever space  permits.  Are  we  all  doing  what 
we  can  to  keep  our  little  city  beautiful?  I 
am  afraid  that  all  too  often  we  thought- 
lessly throw  the  wrapper  from  chewing 
gum  or  candy  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  bushes 
near  the  buildings,  or  drop  our  cigarette 
butts  in  the  corridors  instead  of  carrying 
them  to  some  nearby  receptacle. 

Do  we  always  turn  the  faucets  off  tight 
after  drawing  water  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  wear  ?  And  do  we  always  leave 
wash  bowls  clean  in  the  lavatories  so  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  ones  following  us 
to  use? 

Are  we  always  proud  of  the  condition  of 
the  service  elevators  which  are  reserved  for 
our  use?  These  elevators  frequently  show 
evidences  of  willful  defacement  and  unti- 
diness and  are  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
pride  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

Why  assume  that  someone  else  is  here 
to  pick  up  after  us?  The  business  of  caring 
for  a  plant  the  size  of  this  is  no  small  task 


but  if  we  all  refrain  from  making  unneces- 
sary mess,  the  problem  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Let  each  one  of  us  realize  that  any  job 
in  this  hospital  involves  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  everyone  to  make  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and 
environs  so  that  a  condition  may  result  of 
which  we  may  all  be  justly  proud. 

THE  NEW  INTERN 

All  welcome  you  the  latest  patient 
Within  whose  frame  some  ill  lies  latent. 
A  doctor  with  aJook  benign 

Ask  that  you  say,  "Ninety-nine." 

As  he  tries  a  stethoscope, 

Shoves  some  lumber  down  your  throat, 
Pounds  his  fist  upon  your  back, 
And  to  your  knees  he  gives  a  smack. 

When  he  has  pawed  your  outer  pores. 

Your  secret  inners  he  explores. 

Through  cystoscope  equipped  with  lights 
In  your  insides  he  views  the  sights. 

And  then  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
He  has  your  veins  all  filled  with  ink ; 
Lays  you  flat  upon  the  spot 
As  the  X-ray  camera  takes  a  shot. 

For  the  photograph  you  cannot  care 
Because  it  seems  your  bones  are  bare; 
But  the  doctors  all  go  in  a  huddle 
To  try  and  solve  the  picture  puzzle. 

Then  they  tell  you  such  and  such, 
An  operation  will  not  hurt  you  —  much! 
So  with  deadened  nerves  you  smirk 
As  they  carve  you  with  a  skill  expert. 

When  treatments  do  your  patience  tax. 
The  first  house  surgeon  says:  "Relax!" 
The  medico  he  sits  right  down 
While  the  house  assistant  just  stands 
around. 

The  Supervisor  sweet  and  prim 
And  the  Head  Nurse  neat  and  trim 
Neither  one  their  duties  shirk. 
As  the  new  intern  does  all  the  work. 

"Papa"  Bentlev( Patient  on  F-9  South) 

OUR  VOLUNTEER 
DEPARTMENT 

During  July  of  this  year  ninety-six  Vol- 
unteers served  7,864  hours  at  the  New  York 
Hospital.  Do  you  realize  what  that  means? 
It  is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  served 
by  Volunteers  in  any  month  in  any  hospital 
in  the  United  States. 

The  V'olunteer  Department,  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Social  Service  Committee 
has  as  Chairman,  Mrs.  Frederick  Schall.  In 
addition  to  serving  in  this  honorary  position, 
she  has  been  an  active  volunteer  technician 
in  the  Adult  Allergy  clinic  working  four 
times  each  week  since  1933. 


The  Secretary  of  V^olunteers  is  the  salar- 
ied executive.  Miss  Beatrice  Meyer  has  held 
this  position  since  June  1936.  Miss  Minerva 
Garcia,  a  salaried  appointee  has  been  Miss 
Meyer's  assistant  since  December  1938.  All 
Volunteers  have  definite  assignments  of  work 
under  supervision  for  scheduled  days  and 
hours  for  a  specified  period  of  service.  In 
their  supplementary  capacity  they  may:  as- 
sist as  Clinic  Aides;  work  in  the  Patient's 
Library  and  on  the  Pavilions ;  do  typing 
and  clerical  work  in  Payne  Whitney,  the 
Hospital  or  the  College.  Frequently  routine 
or  research  work  may  be  undertaken  in  a 
laboratory  depending  upon  the  training  and 
interest  of  the  volunteer. 

Through  the  Volunteer  Service  individ- 
uals may  become  acquainted  with  the  voca- 
tional aspects  of  some  phases  of  hospital 
work.  Very  often  Volunteers  assist  with  a 
tentative  piece  of  work  in  a  department  until 
its  value  can  be  determined. 

These  young  men  and  women  do  much  to 
foster  lay  participation  and  interest  in  this 
great  institution.  They,  because  of  their 
practical  experience,  are  better  able  to  in- 
terpret the  objectives  of  the  Hospital  to  the 
Community.  They  do  much  to  assist  in  clari- 
fying and  defining  the  needs  of  the  hospital 
to  lay  people. 

The  fundamental  axiom  "mutual  cooper- 
ation" =  "mutual  benefit"  has  its  applica- 
tion in  the  Volunteer  Department  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Just  remember  that  Miss 
Meyer  or  Miss  Garcia  may  know  just  the 
person  to  help  you  some  day  when  it  may 
seem  that  your  work  has  piled  up  past  all 
doing ! 

"THE  PULSE'S"  COMPETITION 

Another  hospital  publication  is  the  paper 
which  appears  in  Children's  Clinic,  some- 
times daily,  sometimes  twice  weekly,  some- 
times not  at  all.  A  contest  was  never  held  to 
determine  its  name,  but  each  editorial  staff, 
trying  to  improve  on  its  predecessor's  work, 
has  contributed  its  own  title.  Originally  the 
"Daily  Bla  Bla",  it  has  been  known  as  the 
"Eves  and  Ears  of  N4"  and  more  recently, 
the  "N4  Spotlight". 

Usually  the  staff  is  numerous,  consisting 
of  an  Editor-in-Chief  who  is  owner  and 
manager  as  well ;  Sports  Editor,  who  re- 
ports the  results  of  games  of  "Old  Maid," 
"Sorry,"  "Checkers"  and  the  like;  a  News 
Editor — usually  the  Editor-in-Chief  as  well, 
and  reporters  who  are  also  the  high  ranking 
officers  given  above. 

Almost  all  the  children  contribute,  and 
their  observations  are  sensitive  to  their  sur- 
roundings and  to  the  daily  happenings  on  the 
pavilion  ;  but  the  reporting  goes  far  afield 
through  visits  to  the  Main  Kitchen,  the 
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Printing  room  and,  to  the  delight  of  all  the 
boys,  the  Carpenter  shop.  Hence  you  will 
find  news  items  about  the  new  boy  who  had 
"trouble  with  his  legs,  they  both  have  a  bad 
swelling";  the  little  girl  who  had  had  over 
a  hundred  transfusions  and  did  not  cry,  and 
the  "poor  sport"  who  "was  yelling  and  talk- 
ing while  Paul  did  not  feel  well."  It  was 
good  to  learn  that  Jean  "didn't  know  she 
could  have  so  much  fun  in  the  hospital.  She 
thought  the  nurses  were  mean  and  strict." 
A  really  big  event  was  heralded  when  Mary 
"had  learned  three  new  letters:  A  and  O, 
which  is  round  like  the  mouth,  and  I,  which 
is  straight  up  and  down." 

Worry  about  profits  is  never  very  real, 
although  when  a  Saturday  issue  was  com- 
pletely sold  out  on  Sunday  during  visiting 
hours,  that  was  news!  The  popularity  of  the 
paper  is  little  affected  b\'  the  omisssion  of 
sports  news,  because  the  editor  had  a  nose 
bleed,  or  several  issues  because  of  a  period 
of  isolation  for  the  staff,  imposed  by  mumps. 
A  calm  bulletin  announced,  in  the  next  is- 
sue that  the  paper  had  not  been  published 
because  "the  Editor  was  stricken  with 
mumps,"  brought  the  circulation  back  to 
normal. 

The  staff  has  been  pleased  by  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  which  Mr.  J.  Augustine 
Smith  and  Miss  Barnes  have  given  their 
publication,  and  when  one  issue  was  pub- 
lished by  Miss  Mary  Roberts,  Editor  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  "a  real  mag- 
azine," they  were  delighted.  The  current 
editor  received  a  copy  which  he  proudly  car- 
ried back  to  his  friends  in  Brooklvn. 

ANOTHER  ENGINEERING  DE- 
PARTMENT GET-TOGETHER 

Prompted  by  the  success  of  their  last  din- 
ner, the  Engineering  Department  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  demands  for  another  one.  We 
invite  everybody  to  come  again  and  weep 
into  Don  Carlos  Wendell's  Coco  Cola. 

This  time  the  menu  will  consist  of  soup, 
roast  prime  ribs  of  beef,  string  beans,  pota- 
toes, dessert,  coffee  and  beverages  —  and 
more  beverage,  without  doubt. 

Come  to  the  entertainment,  we  will  tap 
another  keg  (as  an  inducement  to  maintain 
an  audience  for  the  entertainment).  The 
Committee  in  Charge  has  received  a  letter 
from  Charlie  Brennheiser,  the  star  per- 
former of  our  last  meeting,  in  which  he 
states  that  as  a  result  of  his  cavorting  at  the 
last  dinner  Lloyds  of  London  will  not  re- 
new his  accident  policy  and  so  he  will  be 
unable  to  perform  at  this  time.  Two  likely 
substitooties,  Louis  "Oomph"  Stern  and 
John  "Widows'  Peak"  Davitt,  Swish  Art- 
istes Supreme,  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Committee.  We  know  that  their  perform- 


ance will  climax  a  scintillating  program.  A 
galaxy  of  supporting  stars  will  be  drafted 
from  the  audience  in  a  manner  akin  to  lambs 
being  lead  to  slaughter. 

The  date  set  for  the  gathering  is  October 
5,  1939,  at  5:30  P.M.  The  Committee  in 
Charge  consists  of  Messrs.  F.  Koster,  J. 
Kelly,  F.  Healy,  J.  Regan  and  F.  Winkler. 
The  cuisine  promises  to  be  excellent  and 
the  entertainment  a  matter  which  should 
linger  long  in  your  memories.  We  issue  to 
you  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  us. 

HOSPI-TALES 

Lady  Baldwin,  wife  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Earl  Baldwin  of  Bewdley,  former  Prime 
Minister,  Great  Britain,  visited  the  Wom- 
an's Clinic  on  August  16th.  She  is  very  much 
interested  in  and  very  active  in  Maternal 
Welfare  work  in  England,  as  manifested  by 
her  responsibility  for  the  passage  of  recent 
legislation  permitting  only  registered  obste- 
tricians and  midwives  to  care  for  maternity 
pationts.  She  also  is  closely  associated  with 
the  management  of  a  maternity  hosnital.  She 
was  anxious  to  compare  the  maternity  facili- 
ties and  work  of  New  York  City  with  those 
of  London  and  eagerly  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  on  her  trip  to  this  city 
with  Lord  Baldwin  who  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  recent  Congress  on  Educa- 
tion for  Democracy. 

Miss  Anne  McCracken,  of  the  Social 
Service  Department,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Velsey  were  married  on  August  5. 

And  now  we  have  Personnel  "Papa" 
Hanning  upon  the  arrival  on  September 
2nd  of  a  baby  girl. 

Miss  Phyllis  Anderson,  assistant  director 
of  the  Nurses  Residence  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education,  has  resigned  effective 
September  l5th.  Her  successor.  Miss  Dor- 
othy Glidden,  joined  the  staff  on  Septem- 
ber 11th.  Miss  Glidden  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Bouve  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
of  Simmons  College. 

May  we  report  the  recent  marriage  of 
Miss  Frances  McGrath  (P.O.R.)  to  Dr. 
John  Schmidt,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Out 
Patient  Department  assigned  to  Ortho- 
pedics. 

Miss  Gertrude  Eaman  has  been  promoted 
to  Head  Nurse  of  the  Accident  Pavilion 
and  assumed  her  new  responsibilities  on 
August  1. 

To  those  sturdy  folks  who  worked 
through  a  most  humid  August  within  the 
confines  of  our  laundry,  the  Engineering 
department  and  the  sub-basement,  we  voice 
our  admiration  for  their  patience  and  en- 
durance. 

*    *  * 

A  contented  employee  is  always  busy ! 


A  FEW  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  A 
NORTH  GAPE  CRUISE 

These  hot  humid  days  in  New  York  bring 
to  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  have  had 
our  holidays  the  pleasures  of  vacationing 
which  may  have  included  all  kinds  of  re- 
creational activities. 

One  who  has  recently  returned  is  still  re- 
freshed by  her  memory  of  the  icy  breezes 
blowing  off  the  northern  Atlantic  as  she 
crossed  to  Iceland  the  early  part  of  July. 
There  were  a  double  number  of  icebergs 
this  year  so  our  hope  of  seeing  them  was 
raised  but  unfortunately  not  fulfilled  and 
we  landed  at  our  first  port  Reykjavik,  Ice- 
land, about  fifteen  hours  late  having  been 
delayed  by  the  presence  of  accompanying 
fog  and  mist  which  they  caused  as  they  ap- 
proached the  warmer  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

By  this  time  we  were  well  accustomed 
to  cold  temperatures  and  to  fog  and  rain 
so  our  short  visit  to  Iceland  was  not  inter- 
fered with  by  a  continuation  of  these!  The 
people  of  this  most  interesting  volcanic 
Island,  about  the  size  of  Kentucky,  are  en- 
gaged primarily  in  fishing  for  herring  and 
cod  and  sheep  raising.  The  Island  does  not 
boast  of  a  railroad.  The  chief  means  of 
transportation  are  the  stocky  Icelandic 
horse,  the  motor  and  an  increasing  number 
of  airplanes.  Travelling  by  motor  car  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  capital  to  Thingvellir 
we  saw  the  foundations  of  the  seat  of  the 
first  parliament  known  to  man  established 
about  900  A.D.  This  unusual  opportunity 
will  long  be  remembered.  As  we  went  higher 
up  into  the  hills  the  clouds  dispersed  and 
we  saw  lying  before  us  surrounded  by  basalt 
crags  a  lovely  basin  with  a  clear  mountain 
lake  and  a  beautiful  river  coming  down  the 
hills  tumbling  and  cascading  over  rough 
crags.  No  trees  were  evident;  vegetation 
was  limited  entirely  to  a  low  stubble  on 
which  the  sheep  grazed  and  low  growing 
flowers  including  buttercups  and  a  native 
white  brushlike  flower  which  was  formerly 
used  for  wicks  in  oil  lamps.  In  passing  the 
small  homesteads  one  wondered  how  the 
country  could  thrive  upon  the  produce  of 
its  soil  and  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  ground  which  is  lava  if  the  children 
could  ever  have  even  a  game  of  baseball  or 
whatever  takes  the  place  of  that  in  a  young 
boy's  life  in  Iceland  !  Our  engineering  de- 
partment will  be  particularly  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  natural  hot  springs  of 
Iceland  are  used  for  the  heating  of  many 
public  buildings  in  Reykjavik  and  plans  are 
made  for  this  to  be  extended.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  laundry  department  to  know 
that  these  natural  hot  springs  serve  also  for 
washing  purposes.  One  saw  community  out- 
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door  washing  facilities  where  the  women 
launder  their  clothing  and  household  linens. 

Although  our  visit  was  very  brief  one  was 
fully  impressed  by  the  solidarity  and  fine 
independent  spirit  of  the  Icelandic  people 
who  will  hold  a  plebescite  in  1940  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  will  become  com- 
pletely independent  from  their  Danish 
allegiance. 

From  this  far  away  island  in  the  north 
to  which  travelers  so  infrequently  go,  we 
sailed  on  to  beautiful  Norway,  crossing  the 
arctic  circle  to  the  North  Cape.  Unfortun- 
ately we  did  not  see  the  famed  "midnight 
sun"  at  midnight.  However  we  had  day- 
light throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  and 
saw  the  sun  shine  brilliantly  between  clouds 
at  10:30  P.M.,  quite  high  above  the  horizon 
and  one  night  as  late  as  11  :15  P.M. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
Norwegian  coast  and  the  grandeur  especi- 
all\  of  the  fjords  and  their  harboring  moun- 
tains. Surrounded  by  such  beauty  the  people 
of  Norway  with  true  simplicity  carry  on 
their  activities  of  handicrafts,  fishing,  farm- 
ing and  hunting  and  within  recent  years  fox 
breeding  which  by  the  way  was  begun 
through  cross-breeding  with  Canadian  foxes. 
One  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  great  self- 
respect  of  the  Norwegian  people  notwith- 
standing the  limited  means  which  they  have. 
There  are  no  castles  in  Norway,  the  "home 
of  the  peasant  is  his  castle"  and  as  a  well 
known  Norwegian  woman  told  me  the 
gentry  of  Norway  comes  from  the  peasant 
class. 

We  stopped  at  a  number  of  the  small 
villages  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  among 
them  the  most  northerly  town  in  the  world, 
Hammerfest,  and  visited  the  beautiful 
Svartisen  glacier  which  irrespective  of  its 
title  meaning  black  is  a  beautiful  sapphire 
blue  in  its  great  crevasses.  This  is  the  largest 
glacier  in  Europe  and  is  the  only  one  which 
comes  down  to  the  ocean's  edge.  The  con- 
trast of  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  the 
beautiful  flowering  meadows  was  particu- 
larly striking.  We  sensed  the  independent 
life  of  the  Laplanders  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  Norway  who  with  their  herds  of 
reindeer  wander  to  the  more  settled  areas 
through  the  summer  months  and  for  our 
particular  entertainment  brought  a  herd 
down  to  the  water's  edge  which  swam 
around  our  boat,  a  feat  of  unusual  beautv. 
From  Merok  to  Oye  across  snow-capped 
mountains  we  passed  over  one  of  the  finest 
motor  roads  in  northern  Europe,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  a  great  achievement 
for  Norwegian  engineers.  For  our  pleasure 
a  great  Norwegian  skiier  put  on  a  remark- 
able performance,  down  one  of  the  moun- 
tain passes.  We  crossed  the  great  divide  of 


Norway  following  the  rivers  which  origin- 
ate from  the  glaciers  characterized  by  a 
beautiful  deep  blue  color  unusual  to  other 
rivers.  For  those  who  love  fishing  this  area 
would  be  a  great  retreat  on  account  of  the 
profusion  of  fine  salmon. 

Norway,  however,  is  not  entirely  rustic 
and  dependent  upon  farm  life  and  fishing  for 
its  subsistance.  It  has  several  very  prosper- 
ous and  thriving  cities  such  as  Trondheim, 
Bergen  and  Oslo,  all  of  which  we  visited. 
We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  order- 
liness and  cleanliness  in  even  the  older  sec- 
tions of  these  cities.  The  beautiful  cathedral 
of  Trondheim  is  known  as  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  types  which  through  the  centuries 
has  been  built  and  rebuilt  and  today  is  the 
greatest  of  Norwegian  churches.  Here  is 
where  the  coronation  of  kings  takes  place. 
In  the  seclusion  of  its  sanctuary  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  a  beautiful  concert,  pipe 
organ  and  vocal,  which  remains  a  high  light 
of  our  visit.  Bergen,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  the  home  of  Ole  Ball,  the  violinist  and 
his  protege,  the  illustrious  Edvard  Grieg, 
and  Hendrik  Ibsen  and  is  especially  interest- 
ing because  it  was  the  capital  of  the  old 
H  ansiatic  League  of  the  middle  ages.  Even 
in  this  bustling  northern  city  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  simplicity  of  the  people.  In 
modern  Oslo  we  visited  one  of  the  greatest 
municipal  institutions  of  the  country,  a  2600 
bed  hospital  and  a  new  health  center  for 
mothers  and  infants.  We  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  progress  made  in  health  work 
and  the  care  given  the  people.  Norway  has 
worked  out  an  unusually  fine  security  plan 
and  health  program  in  which  all  of  its  citi- 
zens must  participate,  the  amount  depend- 
ing upon  their  income.  With  the  knowledge 
that  the  Norwegian  people  have  small  in- 
comes as  we  consider  them,  one  is  conscious 
of  the  lack  of  pauperism  and  the  pride  of 
the  Norwegians  in  maintaining  their  own 
livelihood  through  industrious  application. 

From  Norway  we  passed  on  through  the 
Baltic  to  the  Swedish  island  of  Gotland 
where  we  visited  Visby  which  by  some 
authorities  is  the  probable  center  of  the 
original  Gothic  culture.  Situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful harbor  this  lovely  city  offers  to  the 
tourist  special  pleasure  because  of  its  na- 
tural beauty  as  well  as  its  historical  signi- 
ficance. It  is  known  as  the  city  of  ruins  and 
roses  and  the  casual  visitor  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  reason  for  this  title.  In  the 
early  days  many  churches  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture were  built,  only  one  of  which  today, 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  is  in  u.se.  The  ruins 
of  the  others  stand  out  boldly  against  the 
deep  blue  sky  as  memorials  to  an  age  of 
grandeur  and  unfortunately  later  devasta- 
tion. The  great  arches  of  these  churches  in- 


dicate the  power  of  man  to  build ;  the  ruins, 
of  his  power  to  destroy.  If  only  those  arches 
could  be  put  today  to  the  use  of  our  beauti- 
ful Gothic  arches!  From  Visby  we  sailed 
on  to  the  delightful  city  of  Tallin,  the 
capital  of  Esthonia  which  since  the  World 
War  has  made  a  name  for  itself  as  one  of 
the  small  republics  of  the  Baltic  states.  Tal- 
lin impresses  one  as  a  cross  between  Russian 
and  north  European  culture.  The  splendid 
advance  it  has  made  in  building  up  a  spirit 
of  unity  and  independence  within  its  citi- 
zenry spurred  by  its  release  from  Russian 
dominance  of  earlier  years  is  outstanding. 
This  country  as  Finland,  deserves  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  democracies  of  today. 

Our  travels  took  us  on  to  Russia  where 
for  two  days  each  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow 
we  had  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
work  carried  on  under  the  Soviets.  Visits 
to  the  great  palaces,  churches  and  museums 
with  their  store  of  art  treasures  built  dur- 
ing the  years  of  Czaristic  regimes  contrasted 
markedly  with  the  construction  of  present- 
day  Russia.  With  inordinate  pride  we  were 
told  of  the  palace  of  the  Soviets  now  under 
construction  to  be  "the  highest  building  in 
the  world"  and  were  shown  the  new  "met- 
ro" (subway)  visiting  three  of  the  stations 
built  largely  of  marble  with  unusual  light- 
ing and  ventilation  features,  the  recently 
constructed  V^olga-Moscow)  Canal  which 
provides  a  water  way  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Caspian  Seas,  the  workmen's  houses, 
the  school  buildings  and  other  public  works. 
One  is  especially  impressed  by  Russia's  evi- 
dent use  of  the  radio.  Loud  speakers  from 
many  public  buildings  in  Moscow  proclaim 
to  the  people  all  day  and  most  of  the  night 
long.  The  noise  of  these  and  the  motor 
horns  was  quite  distracting  especially  after 
the  quiet  countryside  and  orderly  life  of 
Norway. 

We  visited  the  newly  built  Central  Poly- 
clinic for  Railroad  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies, a  general  hospital  with  530  beds.  With 
particular  pride  we  were  told  that  each 
patient  had  a  radio  and  also  were  shown 
the  central  radio  room  from  which  instruc- 
tion and  information  to  patients  can  be 
transmitted.  We  were  interested  in  the  din- 
ing room  service  for  neurological  patients 
where  the  menu  for  the  noon  meal  provided 
fish,  cucumbers,  bread  and  a  fruit  juice  with 
pear.  The  equipment  of  this  hospital  is 
quite  modern  although  in  certain  aspects 
varied  considerably  from  ours.  The  person- 
nel was  similar  though  quite  differently  pro- 
portioned to  ours.  The  Socialized  health 
program  of  Russia  has  placed  particular 
emphasis  upon  maternal  and  infant  care.  In 
addition  to  these  for  the  workers,  rest  houses 
for  mothers  and  children,  free  hospitaliza- 
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tion  and  medical  care  and  special  educa- 
tional demonstrations  have  been  provided 
generously. 

From  Russia  we  sailed  across  the  Finland 
Sea  to  Helsinki  where  we  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  modern  architecture  of  the 
city,  its  cleanliness  and  orderliness,  and  the 
prosperous  and  thrifty  condition  one  felt  in 
that  northern  capital.  Here  we  visited  with 
a  former  graduate  student  and  had  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  one  of  the  finest  maternity 
hospitals  in  Europe  and  in  contrast  the  one 
hundred  year  old  University  hospital  where 
one  knew  instinctively  excellent  care  of  pa- 
tients was  carried  out.  The  public  health 
program  of  Finland  is  unusuall\'  fine.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  throughout  the  country  which 
is  largely  supported  by  its  lumber  products, 
agriculture  and  fisheries.  We  were  fortun- 
ate in  visting  the  beautiful  parliament  build- 
ing and  the  great  stadium  which  is  now  be- 
ing completed  for  the  Olympics  if  not 
averted  by  war. 

Stockholm,  our  next  port  of  call,  and 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world,  charmed  us.  Here  we 
were  exceedingly  fortunate  to  see  the  city 
through  the  guidance  of  a  sister  of  one  of 
our  alumnae,  Esther  Andersson,  and  a 
cousin  of  Martha  Johnson  of  our  staff.  We 
visited  the  great  town  hall  famed  for  its 
superb  room  of  gold  mosaics  and  other 
public  buildings.  We  learned  first  hand  of 
the  great  cooperative  movement  in  indus- 
tries and  saw  some  unusually  fine  hospital 
services  under  private  and  public  auspices. 
This  great  thriving  city  expressed  no  out- 
ward evidence  of  poverty  or  pauperism.  We 
were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  stead- 
fast zeal  of  these  people  which  has  been 
fundamental  to  the  building  of  this  great 
democratic  monarchy.  Gothenburg,  the  busy 
seaport  of  Sweden,  which  we  visited  later 
reaffirmed  these  impressions. 

Our  ship  carried  us  on  to  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  where  Gerda  Norgaard,  a  recent 
member  of  our  staff  gave  us  warm  welcome. 
She  was  delighted  with  a  copy  of  The  Pulse 
recently  received,  and  sent  greetings  to  her 
friends  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 

A  motor  ride  took  us  through  the  beauti- 
ful pastoral  country  side  to  Elsinore  made 
famous  by  the  legendary  Hamlet.  We 
passed  through  the  great  Danish  rivers  ex- 
tending miles  along  the  coast,  a  playground 
of  unusual  beauty  for  these  gay,  charming 
people.  We  saw  hundreds  of  people  irres- 
pective of  age  on  bicycles,  their  favorite 
form  of  transportation  evidenced  by  the 
600,000  estimated  in  Copenhagen  alone. 
Denmark  famous  for  its  folk  schools  has 
just  pride  in  the  literacy  of  her  people.  A 


visit  to  Copenhagen  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  Tivoli 
gardens,  a  large  amusement  park  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  to  the  museums  and  fine 
shops.  However,  this  sightseeing  had  to  be 
cut  short  as  our  interest  was  in  health  ser- 
vices which  was  well  rewarded  by  a  visit  to 
the  Tuberculosis  Health  Centre  and  to  the 
Rigs  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
public  hospitals  where  excellent  care  of  pa- 
tients is  given. 

Especially  in  these  days  of  conflict  be- 
tween nations  after  traveling  through  these 
great  Viking  countries  one  appreciates  the 
struggles  these  people  have  had  to  main- 
tain their  independence  and  integrity.  We 
can  learn  much  from  them  in  their  steadfast 
purpose  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
for  the  continuation  of  democratic  rule  by 
which  their  people  have  prospered. 

 o  

BRIDGET 


When  the  above  camera  study  of  one  of 
New  York  Hospital's  maids  came  to  the 
editors  of  The  Pulse,  we  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  publish  it.  We  cannot  help 
but  feel  as  we  glance  upon  this  deeply  lined 
face  and  tousseled  head  that  they  belong  to 
one  who  through  the  "thick  of  it"  has  tasted 
life  to  its  full. 

Bridget's  service  in  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  dates  back  to  1895  with 
few  interruptions  since  that  date  —  most 
notable  of  which  was  a  job  at  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital  from  1907  to  1916.  We  don't 
know  what  type  of  work  Bridget  has  done ; 
we  do  know  that  we  all  hope  to  have  that 
same  satisfied  look  when  ours  is  the  noble 
age  of  sixty-eight. 

When  one  of  our  doctors  took  this  picture 
Bridget  complained  that  her  hair  wasn't 
combed.  It  really  would  have  been  a  shame 
to  comb  it  more. 


A  RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 
DAY 

Were  we  to  continue  travelling  upon  the 
Magic  Carpet  of  "The  Pulse,"  which  has 
been  opening  new  vistas  of  the  Hospital's 
many  and  varied  functions  to  our  view,  we 
should,  eventually,  arrive  at  the  small,  but 
busy,  Receiving  Department. 

Perhaps  your  curiosity  is  piqued ;  disem- 
bark and  satisfy  it  by  spending  a  day  with 
us.  We  are  to  be  found  on  the  Main  Floor 
of  the  Power  House,  most  accessible  from 
the  Seventy-first  Street  entrance.  Somewhere 
amid  this  commanding  assemblage  of  edi- 
fices, necessities  for  its  existence  must  find 
ingress. 

Robert  ("Bob")  Lowe,  ruddy  featured, 
curly  haired, pleasant  and  obliging  (he  shoots 
in  the  low  nineties!),  will  meet  you  at  six 
o'clock — A.M.!!!  An  unearthly  hour,  we 
admit,  but  since  you  people  like  milk  with 
your  cereal  we  see  that  you  are  accommo- 
dated. When  transferred  from  the  milk 
truck  to  our  platform  trucks,  and  checked 
for  quantity  and  assured  that  every  can  is 
sealed,  the  large  supply  of  milk  and  cream  is 
taken  to  the  Main  Kitchen  and  stored  away 
in  the  Dairy  Room. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Platform  Trucks 
from  the  nether  regions  of  the  Hospital  to 
the  Receiving  Platform  they  are  immediately 
pressed  into  service  by  the  drivers  of  fruit 
and  produce  trucks  delivering  the  remainder 
of  the  vast  amount  of  foodstuffs  necessary 
for  the  feeding  of  so  many  mouths  as  the 
housing  of  so  immense  an  institution  as  ours 
entails. 

Incidentally,  at  that  time,  seven  o'clock, 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Receiving  De- 
partment's staff  report  for  duty  and  are  in- 
troduced to  you.  They  are,  Arthur 
("Artie")  Kurzius,  a  comparative  new- 
comer and  a  most  agreeable  one  too.  He's 
a  devotee  of  N.Y.U.'s  football  team,  and 
swims  like  a  fish.  Lastly  comes  myself,  the 
writer,  Ivor  Williams.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I  love  to  play  soccer. 

Until  nine-thirty  we  are  occupied  solely 
with  the  checking  and  transporting  to  the 
Receiving  ice-box,  tended  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Nutrition  Department,  vast 
quantities  of  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  grape- 
fruit, berries,  bananas,  watermelons,  can- 
taloupes, nectarines,  peas,  potatoes,  broc- 
coli, carrots,  turnips,  butter,  eggs,  cheeses 
(some  are  so  powerful  that  they  have  to  be 
chained  down!),  ice  cream,  meats,  fish,  to 
mention  only  some.  Time  was  when  I  hardly 
knew  the  difference  between  a  leg  of  lamb 
and  a  Chicago  round.  Forgive  my  continu- 
ing this  slight  digression  while  I  remark  upon 
the  fact  that — seeing  these  supplies  in  their 
raw  and  crude  forms  I  realize  quite  fully 
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what  feats  of  achievement  Miss  Gillam  and 
her  Department  have  accomplished  when  I 
feast  my  eyes  upon  the  platters  piled  high 
with  palatable  viands  prepared  for  ailing 
and  healthy  alike. 

Foodstuffs  completed,  we  hasten  to  the 
accumulated  and  accumulating  shipments  of 
the  more  general  supplies.  They  come  by 
mail,  messenger,  motor-bicycle,  private  car, 
taxi,  station  wagon,  truck  and  trailer  truck! 
And  they  come  in  bags,  bales,  sacks,  bun- 
dles, barrels,  drums,  cylinders,  crates,  car- 
tons— and  sometimes  not  even  wrapped ! 

Inside  these  dissimilar  containers  is  found 
a  still  more  heterogeneous  quantity  of  sup- 
plies ranging  almost  proverbially  from  the 
pin  to  the  elephant, — lumber,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, hardware,  electrical  equioment,  linens, 
stationery,  books,  reprints,  glassware,  rub- 
ber goods,  housekeeping  supplies,  medical 
and  surgical  supplies,  china,  sporting  goods, 
and  on  almost  to  infinity. 

All  of  these  have  to  be  opened,  unoacked, 
assorted,  counted,  weighed,  recorded  and  de- 
livered to  you  who  have  ordered  these  suo- 
plies  for  the  proper  functioning  of  \our  de- 
partments. 

Chaotic  it  perhaps  sounds  to  the  average 
layman,  and  chaotic  it  would  be  indeed  were 
it  not,  in  the  main,  for  my  really  diligent  as- 
sistants, and  occasional  timely  cooperation 
from  various  other  units.  For  examole,  in 
an  instance  where  I  have  the  required  suo- 
p'ies  for  a  department  and  cannot  deliver 
them,  some  member  of  that  particular  divi- 
sion obligingly  comes  to  fetch  same.  So  if 
you  do  happen  to  receive  a  telephone  call 
requesting  you  to  send,  if  possible,  for  your 
supplies,  please  bear  with  us.  We  would  de- 
liver them  if  we  could,  but  there  is  a  defi- 
nite reason  why  we  are  unable  to  do  so  at 
the  moment. 

It  is  the  Purchasing  Office  with  which  I 
am  most  closely  connected,  that  department 
which  so  admirably  tends  your  every  want, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  I  have  to  report  over- 
shipments,  duplicate  deliveries,  substitutions, 
and  any  differences  perceptible  to  me.  They 
have  regimented  the  many  vendors  into  sup- 
plying identifiable  written  matter  with  their 
shipments — a  boon  to  any  Receiving  Clerk. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  all  who  have  lent 
assistance  to  our  Department  in  anv  fashion, 
and,  I  trust.  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
in  the  event  my  assistance  is  sought.  It  gives 
one  great  pleasure  to  realize  that  there  are 
some  people  who  will  do,  without  grumb- 
ling, that  "little  extra"  which  is  so  all  im- 
portant: that  there  are  some,  at  least,  who 
will  do  certain  tasks  even  though  those  tasks 

cannot  be  construed  as  being  their  work. 
*    *  * 

Many  a  man  thinks  he  has  an  open  mind 
when  it  is  merely  vacant. 


HOSPI-TALES 

With  regret  we  inform  you  of  the  recent 
death  of  our  Morgue  attendant,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Guthrie.  With  his  passing,  we  have  lost 
a  familiar  figure  and  a  faithful  employee, 
who  had  spent  nearly  forty  years  with  our 
institution.  For  years  to  come,  tales  of  his 
activity  and  counsel  will  be  a  part  of  the 
legend  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

TENNIS 

At  the  request  of  the  Tennis  Committee, 
we  publish  herewith  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  use  of  our  tennis  and  badminton 
courts : 

1.  All  regular  Hospital  Employees  are 
privileged  to  use  the  courts. 

2.  Reservations  must  be  made  in  per- 
son at  the  Hospital  Garage.  ( No  tele- 
phone reservations.) 

a.  For  not  more  than  two  days  in 
advance. 

b.  For  only  one  hour  for  each  group 
of  players.  (Either  singles  or  doubles) 

c.  Reservations  good  only  during 
hours  that  caretaker  is  on  dut\". 

3.  Schedule  for  use  of  courts:  7  A.M. 
to  8  P.xM. 

a.  Caretaker  on  dutv  from  7  A.M. 
to  12  Noon  and  3  P.AI.  to  8  P.M.  Off 
duty  on  Mondays. 

b.  During  hours  from  12  Noon  to 
3  P.M.  and  all  day  Monday,  nlayers 
may  use  courts  by  signing  with  Garage 
Attendant  for  key  to  courts. 

4.  Use  of  courts  may  be  suspended 
due  to  condition  of  courts  following  rain. 
Decision  to  be  made  by  Tennis  Commit- 
tee. 

a.  Garage  Attendant  will  be  noti- 
fied of  this  suspension. 

b.  During  period  of  such  suspension 
Garage  Attendant  will  not  accept  res- 
ervations and  will  not  issue  key  to  any 
pla\'er. 

5.  Minimum  standards  of  dress  shall  be 
maintained  because  of  the  public  location 
of  our  tennis  courts. 

a.  All  male  players  must  wear  shirts 
or  jerseys. 

b.  If  shorts  are  worn,  they  must  be 
bona-fide    sport    shorts.  Underwear 

shorts  and  swimming  tights  are  not 
allowed. 

c.  Regulation  tennis  shoes  or  sneak- 
ers, rubber  soled  and  without  heels, 
must  be  worn. 

The  Hospital  has  made  considerable  in- 
vestment in  these  courts  for  our  use  and 
pleasure.  It  has  also  assumed  the  respons- 
ibility for  their  care.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  who  enjoy  them  to  see  that  tliey  are 
properly  used. 


THE  CONVALESCENT 
DAY  CAMP 

Perhaps  you  have  been  wondering  about 
the  group  of  white  buildings  recently 
erected  on  Welfare  Island,  almost  directly 
opposite  this  Hospital.  From  a  distance  they 
look  a  bit  like  small  garages  with  a  bigger 
garage  in  the  center,  but  the  grounds  seem 
well  landscaped  and  one  can  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  sparkling  pool,  all  of  which  suggests  a 
less  utilitarian  function  than  housing  auto- 
mobiles. 

On  July  10,  1939,  the  buildings  were 
opened  as  a  Convalescent  Day  Camp  for 
patients  who  might  be  referred  from  any 
hospital  or  clinic  in  the  city.  Although  day 
camps  were  at  one  time  established  both  in 
Boston  and  Cleveland,  this  one,  as  Dr.  Gold- 
water  said  at  the  opening,  is  the  only  one  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  The  purpose 
is  to  provide  convalescent  facilities  in  an 
outdoor  environment  for  children  over  12 
and  for  adults  who  either  could  not  go  to 
convalescent  homes  or  preferred  to  be  at 
their  own  homes  each  night.  During  this 
first  summer  which  is  an  experimental  pe- 
riod, there  are  only  a  few  restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  the  kinds  of  cases  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted. Active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  con- 
tagious and  mental  disorders  are  excluded. 
The  usual  stay  is  three  weeks  and  the  oa- 
tients  go  to  the  Camp  each  dav  except  Sun- 
day, arriving  bv  wav  of  the  78th  Street  ferry 
before  10  A.M.  and  leaving  at  6  P.M. 

Each  of  the  eight  shelters  accommodates 
about  30  patients  assigned  with  respect  to 
age  and  sex,  and  all  the  patients  have  their 
own  couches  or  reclining  chairs  and  lockers. 
The  large  building  has  a  central  dining  room 
which  is  also  used  as  a  recreation  hall.  There 
is  a  counselor  for  each  unit  who  supervises 
the  daily  schedule.  This  consists  of  periods 
of  free  play  and  educational  activity,  all 
graded  as  to  the  .amount  of  activity  re- 
quired. If  a  patient  must  be  quiet,  he  can 
belong,  for  instance,  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
group  or  the  Checker  Board  club;  if  he  is 
classified  as  semi-active,  he  can  elect  Fishing 
or  Dramatics;  if  active,  he  might  choose  Tap 
Dancing  or  Horseshoe  Pitching.  Besides  a 
warm  meal  at  noon,  there  is  a  mid-morning 
and  mid-afternoon  lunch  period. 

Satisfied  customers  are  the  best  advertise- 
ment for  anything,  and  judging  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  patients  sent  to  the  Cnmp 
through  Social  Service  Department  of  New 
York  Hospital,  the  Day  Camp  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  majority  of  the  patients  have 
been  cardiac  or  post-operative  cases  and  they 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  convales- 
cence so  much  that  even  on  the  two  really 
rainy  days  of  the  summer  there  were  no 
absences. 


